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FOR TWELVE years, 
the biggest Public Re- 
lations company in Ire- 
land, Murray Consult- 
ants, fiddled its tax re- 
turns. 

But that never stopped them 
getting government contracts 
worth tens of thousands of 
pounds. 

They are part of the grow- 
ing bunch of ‘consultants’ 
who can charge a fortune for 
the smallest amount of advice. 

One of the jobs that Murray 
Consultants got was advising 


the government how on to in- 
troduce self assessment of tax 
for businesses.. And they re- 
ally knew all about ‘self-as- 
sessment’. 

They had assessed them- 
selves as having to pay little 
or no tax! 

They even had the cheek to 
charge a staggering £88,000 
for the advice . This little bill 
was of course picked up by 
the regular PAYE taxpayer. 

Yet the directors of this 
company have not been 
branded as criminals. The 
“Hang ’em and Flog ’em” 


Law and Order brigade who 
have been whipping up such 
an hysteria recently are only 
interested in the crimes of the 
poor. 

None of the directors have 
served a day in jail. 


Hidden 


They were even allowed to 
have their names hidden un- 
der a Panamanian front com- 
pany until some journalists 
from the Frish Times got hold 
of the story. 

The whole episode shows 


the difference between how 
the rich and the PAYE work- 
ers are treated. 

There is no question of self- 
assessment for ordinary 
PAYE workers. 

Instead every penny due in 
tax is gathered. 

Yet when it comes to giv- 
ing relief it is always the em- 
ployers who gain. Quinn’s last 
budget cut employers PRSI 
payments and reduced their 
Corporation Profits Tax. 

For every 20 workers they 
employ, they will gain an ex- 
tra £15,000. They will even 


make a saving of £600 on 
their company cars. 

Yet Quinn had nothing for 
PAYE workers. Despite nu- 
merous protests, PAYE work- 
ers are paying the vast major- 
ity of the income tax in this 
country. 40% of workers find 
themselves paying the 48% 
rate — because the rich pay 
so little. 

It shows that all the talk of 
‘social partnership’ since 
1987, has been a joke. 

At long last, the leaders of 
unions like SIPTU are begin- 
ning to say that. But we 


should make sure that they are 
not just throwing shapes be- 
fore getting into another rot- 
ten deal with this government. 

The best way to do that is 
to start the ball rolling now for 
a 10% pay rise claim for all 
workers. 

The nurses have shown the 
way with their huge rallies for 
higher pay. 

But all workers deserve to 
make the some gains after 
years when scroungers like 
Murray Consultants have 
been reaping the benefits of 
Ireland’s so called boom. 
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On Thursday February 
1, Rathfarnham District 
Court ordered that the 
water supply of Jim 
Campbell, a 74 year-old 
pensioner from 
Templeogue in South 
County Dublin, be dis- 
connected. 

Jim has refused to pay 
£105 in water charges for 
1994 and 1995 to South 
Dublin County Council. 

Jim and his wife both 
have health problems. Jim 
suffered a minor stroke two 
years ago and has been 
on medication ever since. 


Problems 


His wife has had a hip 
operation and has difficulty 
getting around. 

Jim talked to Socialist 
Worker about his opposi- 
tion to the charges and his 
determination to continue 
to fight. 

“I’m not paying on prin- 
ciple. That's what I told the 
judge. 

“Pm retired nine years 
now. | worked in Rowntree 
Macintosh and was paying 
taxes for forty years. 
They're still asking me to 
Pay now.” 

But it’s not just pension- 
ers who aren't getting a fair 
deal according to Jim. 
Workers are in the same 
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position. 

“I feel sorry for the PAYE 
workers. They're paying for 
everything, while people 
with money get tax amnes- 
ties. The beef tribunal was 
an absolute disgrace. 

“Labour and Democratic 
Left have let us down very 


badly. But people are get- 
ting very angry. | can see 
a revolution coming in this 
country.” 

So how far is Jim pre- 
pared to go? 

“I will go the whole hog 
on this. Everyone should 


inside the system 


vote. 


THE SAD 
X FILES: 


Who says some scien- 
tists are not thick? Mem- 
bers of America’s 
presigious SETI insti- 
tute, who search for ex- 
tra-terrestrial life, could 
well be. 


The researchers, us- 
ing their 64 metre radio 
telescope, report they 
found a distinctive radio 
signal at around the 
same time every day. 


There was a lot of ex- 
citement - until it turned 
out to be coming from 
the microwave oven 
downstairs where a 
| worker cooked his din- 
ner 


£1,000 was spent on balloons for the final rally in Wick- 
low town, at which very few people turned up. Fine Gael 
lost the by-election pathetically. 


FINE GAEL NO FRIENDS Farmers make 
OF WORKING CLASS: 


Figures released about the Fine Gael Wicklow 
by-election campaign last year show what sort 
of stupidity our governing politicians get up to.. 

Instead of the projected £22,000, the party spent 
£40,000. They got 5,511 votes, which works out at £8 a 


big bucks 


Farmers are making big dosh - and it’s mainly 
big farmers who are creaming it off. 


Figures just released 
show farm incomes have 
topped the £2 billion 
mark for the first time. 
£766m of this was in di- 


GULF WAR RADIOS 


An updated model of ra- 
dios used by US forces 


during the Gulf War is be- 
ing bought by the Irish 
Army. 

The 400 radios are going 
to cost £5.5m and are be- 


The work was so hard many 
of them died with deformed 
bones and broken limbs. 

An Egyptian dig recently 


ing supplied through 
American company ITT - 
giving the Irish govern- 
ment some of the technol- 
ogy which helped slaugh- 
ter more than 200,000 Ira- 
qis. 


WHEN WAS THE FIRST 
EVER STRIKE? 


Were there any strikes in Egypt 4,750 years ago? 
Archaeologists have confirmed the labourers who 
built the pyramids were frequently worked to death. 
found the burial ground of hun- 
dreds of workers who helped 
to build the Great Pyramid for 
King Cheops 4,500 years ago. 


f a 


SPUC let 
into 
school 


Recently over one hun- 
dred fifth year students 
in a large West Dublin 
community school 
were given an overdose 
of SPUC propaganda in 
religion classes. 

Very graphic and biased leaf- 
lets produced by SPUC were 
handed out to the students to 
convince them of “the evils of 
abortion”. 

One of the parents com- 
plained angrily to the head mas- 
ter about the SPUC literature 
being distributed to the kids. i 

He pointed out to the princi- 
pal that the kids were being fed 
“a one-sided and strongly 
Catholic argument”. The head 
master’s response was “as faras 
Fm concerned there is only one 
side”. d 

Community schools are in- 
tended to be non-political. non- 
denominational but the Church 
holds positions on the boards of 
management, usually occupied 
by the local priests. 

` Socialist Worker spoke to one 
of the parents who said, “7 be- 
lieve the priests have an incred- 
ible amount of influence over 
policy and what is taught in the 
school,” 

The students were also sub- 
jected to watching a SPUC 
video on abortion. Several of 
them had to leave the class 
physically ill and extremely dis- 
tressed. 

Many more parents have now 
come forward to complain of in- 


The disgusting treatment of the Campbells in 
the courts shows clearly that legal battles will 
not defeat the charges. ar 

But the mass non-payment campaign IS as 
strong as ever. Thousands of people recognise 
that mobilising against disconnections can 
force the councils to back down, just like it did 
in Waterford two years ago. 


The trade union movement must now be 
pushed to take up the issue of service charges 
and to organise action against them. 

The court appearances can now only be a fo- 
cus for building up local militancy. Any notion 
that the High Court can be used to win the fight 


should be scotched. limidation of their kids. 
The only thing that this government will un-f | 1 shows that the fight to sepa- 
derstand is mass militancy and workers’ action. SU A aa hand state is far from 
shed, 


keep up the non-payment. 
! don't like to see people 
downtrodden. I'm going to 
voice my opinion and if it 
poas going to jail I'll do 
that.” 


ANL protest at 
racial harassment 


es 
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rect subsidies. 

And if you include ex- 
port subsidies on live 
cattle and dairy prod- 
ucts, farmers get 50 per- 
cent of their income in 
subsidies. 

Not content with this, 
hundreds of farmers are 
being investigated for 


Local peo Ip i 
Dublin’s Phibsborough Anti Nazi Lea 


fightback we should fight for 
People’s hearts and minds.” 


» Owned by 
milies, were 


“informally” supplying | @@ubed with slogans Local peo i 
nfc =i ple said they 
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were superglued and 
Lalloo’s received inset 
ing phone calls at night, 
Gary Quinn of th i 
eI 
Refugee Council and a 
our TD Joe Costelloe at- 


“We should all go up to the 
Shop, every one of us, and 
s oW our solidarity, say 
J re sorry that this has 
nappened to you”, a speaker 


New Scientist magazine re- om the floor said 
r said. 


ports that most of the workers’ 
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maining graffiti, 


need to be unravelled 


IN 1988 seven young girls aged between 11 and 
12 were sexuaily abused by a Father Jim Gren- 


nan on the altar of the M 


onageer parish church 


near Enniscorthy, Co Wexford. The priest, who has 
since died, was supposed to be giving them in- 
struction on how to make their Confirmation. 


_Despite the fact that a 

Garda investigation took 
place into the incident, 
neither the Church nor the 
Irish State did anything 
about it.. 


Instead the parents of 
the girls were intimidated 
into near silence. In the 
words of one of them, 
there was very little that 
could be done against the 


might of the law and the 
church”. 


Modern 


These events have hap- 
pened in modern Ireland - 
- not in the 1950s. 


_ It shows that the whole 
issue of breaking the grip 
of the Church hierarchy on 
Irish law has by no means 
been solved. 


The whole case is sur- 
rounded by a number of 
highly unusual proce- 
dures. 


QO) The Garda Sergeant 
who took statements from 
the girls was instructed to 
immediately send his 
hand-written notes to 
Garda headquarters in 
Wexford,without typing 
them up. When they were 
handed over, no direction 
to prosecute was issued. 
Since then the file on the 
case has now gone ‘miss- 
ing’. 

QO A report from the 
South Eastern Health 
Board which confirmed 
that sexual abuse had tak- 
en place was sent to the 
local Bishop, Bishop Com- 
misky at his request. 

Not only did he do noth- 
ing, but the abuser was 
allowed to return to his re- 
ligious duties, two months 
after the incidents took 
place. 


Socialist Worker can 
only draw the conclusion 
that there was a high de- 


gree of co-operation be- 
tween the church hierar- 
chy and the Irish state, at 
least at local level, in the 
suppression of this case. 


What is required how is 
a clear investigation into 
how that collusion took 
place. 


In Italy in the 1980s, it 
was revealed that secret 
networks of right wing big- 
ots linked officials of the 
church and state. The is- 
sue of whether such a net- 
work exists in lreland 
needs to be scrutinised. 


Mysterious 


When Brendan Cuomis- 
key returns from his mys- 
terious foreign trips, some 
will argue that he should 
not be subject to ‘media 
harassment’. 


We disagree. He should 
be subject to the most pre- 
cise and detailed public 
questioning that is possi- 
ble. Just as in the Fr 
Brendan Smyth case, 
there is still much that 
needs to be learnt about 
how the cover up hap- 
pened. 


Galway Rent 


Allowance victory 


GINO GALLAGHER 
was an able and articu- 
late critic of what has 
been happening in the 
Irish peace process. As 
a result many have 
drawn the conclusion 
that he was murdered 
either by British intelli- 
gence or by republican 
opponents who wanted 
to silence his views. 
We have no way of know- 
ing. But the large turn-out 
to his funeral shows that 
many have come to have 
sympathy with his views. 
It is not hard to see why. 
While the Tories encourage 
hard line Unionists in their 
ambitions for a Stormount 
style regime, working class 
Catholics are subject to 
the harassment of the sec- 
tarian RUC. There is still 
massive poverty as the few 
jobs on offer pay wages 
that directly reflect the fact 
that Catholic and Protes- 
tant workers are divided. 


Offers 


The latest answer that the 
republican leadership offers 
is to call for more US invest- 
ment—with a barely spoken 
implication that it be locat- 
ed in the nationalist areas of 
the North. On Gerry Adams 
latest trip to the US, he told 
his audience that “I'm not 
here to get money for 
guns,but I’m asking for in- 


A 


RUC attack mouners at Gino Gallagher's funeral 


vestment for our economy” 

It is a pathetic shift. Capi- 
talists generally do not need 
the advice of Adams or any- 
one else in spotting oppor- 
tunities for making huge 

rofits. But they do ,like to 
fine up people like Adams 
as supporters, all the better 
to get away with denying 
trade union rights. 

The real question now is 
how an alternative to these 
disastrous politics can be 
built. Gino Gallagher offered 
one way. He saw through the 
duplicity and lies of the es- 
tablishment and wanted 
more militancy. But the trag- 
edy is that he felt he could 
only speak to, and for, the 
Catholic working class of 
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areas like West Belfast. Prot- 
estant workers were dis- 
missed as reactionaries who 
will be always subject to loy- 
alist ideas. 

But if any settlement does 
eventually come out of all- 
paw talks, it will be one that 
s designed to maintain sec- 
tarian structures . 

It will harness that sectar- 
ianism to the cause of low 
wages and high profits for 
the multi-nationals that Ad- 
ams is now inviting to the 
North. 

That is why only a social- 
ist perspective that seeks to 
break out of the ghettoes 
that have been imposed on 


all workers in the North 


makes any sense. 


Money for RUC but 


not for hospitals 


Five of Northern Ireland's hospitals were 


covered sufficiently”. 


k 


THE IRISH National Organisation of Un- 
employed has scored a small victory in 
having four out of five rent allowance cat- 
egories significantly increased. On the eve 
of a planned picket on the Western Health 
Board, the rent rates were suddenly re- 
vised after discussion between officials 
and INOU representatives. 


But despite the 
changes that were 
made single unem- 
ployed people who are 


in shared accommoda- 
tion still get a rent al- 
lowance of just £21.90 
per week regardless of 


Cashing in 
on security 
Public buildings in Dublin are paying 


out fantastic sums to security firms. 


One of the main beneficaries is OSCAR, 
owned by two retired army commandants. 
The firm, which is believed to have Fianna 
Fail connections, has won the contract for 


most 


hospitals.They even p 
Dublin Castle and the F 
the police and the Special Branch cannot 
mind their own buildings remains a 
mystery.) 
The security firm gets £9 an hour for every 


man employed. 


government 


But 


buildings and 
rovide security for 
Four Courts. (Why 


the workers 


themselves get less than £4 an hour. 
The uniforms they wear are often shoddy 
light weight seconds and are often not 
warm enough for outdoor duties. 

Yet the men can be ‘reported’ for wearing 
a jumper to keep them warm. 


the cost of their rented 
accommodation.An 
INOU survey found 
that 43% of people on 
the dole or Community 
Employment schmes 
pay £40 or more in rent. 


One woman told So- 
cialist Worker that 

“My accommodation 
cost is so extortionate 


that sometimes when 1 
have bills to pay lm 
forced to go to charities 
like the St. V.de P. for 
food vouchers.So much 
for de Rossa’s Anti- 
Poverty strategy". 

The Galway INOU is 
now stepping up its 
campaign to win fur- 
ther concessions. 


unable to admit a heart attack patient be- 
cause they did not have any beds. Ambu- 
lance staff treated Sarah Tosh from Ban- 
gor, Co Down for nearly two hours while 
trying desperately to find a hospital that 


would take her in. 
The Ulster Hospital, 
the City, the Royal Vic- 
toria, the Ards and 
Whiteabbey Hospital all 
turned down requests to 
admit Sarah because 


they were already over- 
stretched. 

Eventually the Ulster 
admitted her after moy- 
ing another patient who 
was deemed to have “re- 


Digging for gold 


IRELAND’s entrepreneurs have found a 
new way of getting their hands on loot. 


Two companies, 
Glencar Explorations 
and Andaman Re- 
sources, put in an appli- 
cation to the Mayo 
County Council to dig 
for gold near Croagh 
Patrick. 

The council voted 
democratically in 1992 
by 22-8 against giving 
permission. Some ob- 
jected for environmental 
reasons while others saw 
gold mining at Croagh 
Patrick as an affront to 
their religious beliefs. 

But the mining com- 
panies have little inter- 
est in democracy. They 
don’t care about the rea- 


sons for any of the ob- 
jections: they just 
wanted their money. 

So they turned to the 
courts, to have Mayo 
Council fined for stop- 
ping them digging . Le- 
gal action has already 
cost the Mayo council 
£100,000. But now a 
fuller case is scheduled 
to go before the High 
Court. 

According to a 
spokesperson for Mayo 
County Council the ac- 
tion could 

“cost us in the order 
of £2 to £3 million if they 
are successful” . 

For that sort of a sum, 


asmall scheme of coun- 
cil houses could be built. 
Or a well staffed creche 
for working mothers 
could be set up.But this 
matters little to the min- 
ing companies. 


phones. 


They are determined 
to dig for gold—and if 
they don’t get it in the 
soil, they know they can 
find it in the courts, 
which nearly always 
looks after them. 


Not so clean F.G. 


Fine Gael and Fianna Fail behave no differently when it 
comes to looking for money. 


Dennis O Brien from the ESAT company made a dona- 
tion of £5,000 to the Fine Gael party. 


Lo and behold, they also got the licence for the mobile 


When the fact of the donation was revealed in the /rish 
Times ESAT threatened to withdraw their advertising. 
So much for the policy of transparency and openness. 


Meanwhile other hos- 
pitals are also facing 
considerable difficulties. 

ü The Royal Chil- 
dren’s Hospital was 
forced to close its doors 
for two weeks in Janu- 
ary after an outbreak of 
bronchitis, 

O The Armagh Hospi- 
tal’s Accident and 
Emergency unit has 
been put on reduced 
opening hours. 

O The Strabane Hos- 
pital has been forced to 
close. e 

Meanwhile the Tories 
have announced that the 
annual budget for the 
RUC stands at £585 mil- 
lion. They have plenty of 
money for this bloated 
police force—but not 
enough for the health 
service. 
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ary last. 


If it had appeared in Republican News 
there would have been a wave of condem- 


nation. 


But in the current hysteria about crime it 


seems anything goes. 


Politicians are terrified of being branded 
as ‘do-gooders’ or ‘politically correct’ by 


the tabloids. 


The truth is that the media is using the 
recent spate of murders to exaggerate the 
crime problem out of all proportion. 

The number of murders for 1995 is ex- 
pected to be close to 30, up from 25 the pre- 


vious year. 


This is very low compared to most EU 
countries and the figure is only a fraction 
of the number of traffic fatalities in Ireland 
which always runs well into the hundreds. 

Also, despite the hype there has been a 
huge decrease in attacks on the elderly in 
tural areas - from 432 in 1984, to 118 in 
1988, and down to 69 in 1994. According 
to Pat Doyle of Muintir na Tire: 

“The hysteria that’s going around is do- 
ing a lot of damage to old people who will 


never be broken into.” 


LAST YEAR the budg- 
et doubled the amount 
of money spent on pris- 
ons. This year Ruairi 
Quinn gave another 
23.5 million to open 
more prison spaces. 
The right wing hysteria 
has forced the government 
to go back on its decision 
not to open Castlerea pris- 


on. 

But the ‘hang ’em and 
flog’ em’ brigade are still 
not satisfied. They now 
want to remove people's 
right to bail before they 
have been tried and con- 
victed. 

Nora Owen's plan to 
change the bail laws is 


Is bail the 


As crime hyster 


E TRUTH BEHIND 
THE MEDIA HYPE 


“Nobody wants to see anybody 
killed, but maybe a couple of dead 
gougers might send a worthwhile 
message to the rest of the scum who 
prey on the weak and the old.” 

This incitement to murder appeared in the 
editorial of the Sunday World on 28th Janu- 


Politicians shed crocodile tears for crime victims like Winnie 


O’ Keefe (above) 


"Soe: 
coe Se 


[Nora Owen] 


based on the myth that a 
large number of crimes are 
committed by people out 


on bail. 

But in 1994 only one in 
every 23 offences were 
committed on bail. 

Reducing the right to bail 
will simply give more pow- 
er to the gargel over pris- 
oners in their custody. 

It would give them the 
power to intern people for 
months on end before al- 
lowing them a trial. 


Detain 


In the past when the po- 
lice had the power to detain 
people for seven days, it 
led to several miscarriages 
of justice. In one case, the 
Wicklow Councillor, Nicky 
Kelly was systematically 


problem? 


beaten to help frame him 
for the Sallins train robbery. 

{ll-treatment in Garda sta- 
tions Is still continuing. The 
European Committee for 
the Prevention of Torture 
visited Garda stations in 
1993 and concluded that, 
“persons held in certain 
police establishments ... 
run a not inconsiderable 
tisk of being physically ill- 
treated”. 

The Committee also rec- 
ommended, “the provision 
of suitable education on 
human rights questions” to 
prevent ill-treatment. 

Why should anyone trust 
a police force that has to be 
‘educated’ against beating 
up people in custody? 


Myths that serve the right 


THE CRIME hysteria has been inspired by right 
wing commentators like Gay Byrne and the news- 
papers that are controlled by Tony O'Reilly. 


At the moment they are giv- 
ing two explanations for crime 
which happen to fit in with their 
righ! wing outlook. 


Moral Values: 


The anti-divorce fanatics of 
Muintir na hEireann claim that 
crime has risen because moral 
values have broken down in Ire- 
land. 


They got support from Dr 
Patricia Casey who links this ab- 
sence of morals with a weaken- 
ing of the authority of the Catho- 
lic Church. 


But it is nonsense. Ireland in 
the 1950s was a place where 
child abuse was hidden and 
where domestic violence was not 
supposed to be spoken about. 


If robbery has increased today 
it is not because of morality -- but 
simply because there are more 
Opportunities to take moveable 
goods without being caught. 


In the 1990s there are videos, 
TVs and stereos which can be 
robbed from houses where both 
parents might be working. This 
is a huge change from the 1950s 
where the main items of move- 


able property might have been 
agricultural equipment. 


This is why researchers like 
David Rottman from the ESRI 
have pointed out that it is the situ- 
ation rather than the morality 
which has changed. 


Aggression: 


The media commentators are 
also trying to whip up a fear that 
there are hundreds of young men 
who are prone to instinctive ag- 
gression. 

The Irish Times, for example, 
quoted the racist Professor 
Richard Lynn who argued that 
criminality is passed on geneti- 
cally. Lynn claims there is a 


criminal underclass which is 
breeding faster than the rest of 
society. 


But this does not explain why 
people who go to prisons come 
from a certain class. 


It ignores the fact that people 
who are brought up in violent 
circumstances have a greater pro- 
pensity to use violence than those 
brought up in comfortable upper 
class homes. 


Right wingers like Lynn al- 
ways want to find scapegoats for 
the failings of capitalism. This is 
why he tried to point the finger 
at black people—and at individu- 
als who have been messed up by 
the system he supports. 


Branding a 
whole 
community 


igo said Travellers who 
Maco me on their 


Recently a judge i 


attacked the elderly ‘prought sha 


community’. 

Gardai investigating rural 
attacks in the West _also 
pointed the finger at Trav- 
ellers. 

The media made con- 
stant references to the fact 
that some suspects were 
members of the Travelling 
community. 

This disgusting behav- 
iour is nothing short of an 
attempt to scapegoat a 
section of the Irish popula- 
tion. 

In a statement the Irish 
Traveller Movement said, 


“the type of reporting we 


THE REAL 
CAUSES 
OF CRIME 


Capitalism onl 


_ But it is illegal to take small 
items from supermarkets without 
paying. 

Even its own laws are imple- 
mented selectively. No Irish 
building boss has ever been 
Jailed -- although hundreds of 
workers have died as a result of 
their neglect of safety laws, 

So recorded crime is only a 
small Section of overall Criminal 
behaviour in Society. And the fac- 
oe bet explains the rise 

r fall in this i i 
unemployment. itis 
he criminologist 
O’Mahony has eT ape. 
tween 1973 and 1988, “move- 
ments in indictable crime quite 
closely reflect movements in the 
number of unemployed”. 
_ In his book, Crime and Pun- 
ishment in Ireland, O'Mahony 
said, “unemployment is the one 


The table 
shows the 
relationship 
between crime 
rates and 
unemployment 
between 1973 
and 1988 


a pil only treats certain types of action as 
criminal. It is legal for busines E 


on the price of food—and pus 
beyond the reach of millions in Africa. 


have seen...has created 
fears among Travellers 
throughout the country of at- 
tacks or reprisals from indi- 
viduals or groups". 

The focus on Travellers 


has been justified on the 
basis of a racist myth that 
they protect their own’. 


This is entirely hypocriti- 


cal. When a Dublin based 
gang assaulted travellers in 
Bantry last year, local busi- 
ness people conspired to 
hide the identity of the per- 
son who had hired the 
thugs. 


smen to speculate 
h basic necessities 


socio-economic indicator that has 
exhibited increases over the study 
penod which are comparable to 
or exceed the increases in crime”. 
And he backs this claim with 

a wealth of information. For ex- 
ample, a Staggering 80 per cent 
of prisoners were unemployed 
before their convictions. Only 
one in four stayed in school be- 
yond the age of fifteen. 
Denying the link between 
crime and unemployment serves 
the interests of the politicians. 
ney can blame crime on ‘bad in- 
dividuals’ while absolving them- 


Selves or their s 
Biana ystem of any 


The government sheds croco- 


ae tears for the victims of crime. 
ut real Concern for those victims 
means fighting to end the system 


that causes cri i ; 
rime in 
place. the first 


by Russian Socialist 


STRIKING RUSSIAN mi 


week having forced Boris Yel 


make big concessions. 


Workers insisted they would 
Testart the action on 1 March if 
Yeltsin breaks his promises. 

A strike by hundreds of thou- 
sands of miners in neighbouring 
Ukraine over the same issues, co- 
ordinated to take place with their 
workmates in Russia, continued 
on Monday 

} Many workers in other Rus- 
sian industries have been given 
new hope by the miners and are 
discussing their own action. 

Among the gloom about eco- 
nomic and political collapse in 
Eastern Europe, the strikes show 
the way forward. 

The 500,000 Russian miners 
walked out on Thursday of last 
week demanding immediate pay- 
ment of wages that have been 
withheld for up to four months. 

One striker said, "To be a 
miner today means being a non- 
person. We don't exist any more.” 

It was the biggest miners’ 
strike for five years, closing 161 
pits, 32 open cast collieries and 
involving 80 percent of the min- 
ing workforce. 

As they marched out strikers’ 
placards read, “Russia is sick. Its 
fate is in the balance. This is our 
last chance to defend our future. 
All out strike, scabs out of our 
ranks." 

Miners earn an average of 
£120 a month in a country where 
most prices are similar to Brit- 
ain. Many live in small wooden 
cottages and have survived since 
last autumn from food they grew 


iners returned to work this 
tsin's government to 


on allotments in the summer. 

The anger is not confined to 

wages. Yeltsin is bent on closing 
140 of Russia's 240 mines if he 
is re-elected in June. 
_ With his popularity plummet- 
ing after the bloody end to the 
hostage crisis in Chechenia, 
Yeltsin had to give in to the work- 
ers. 

February is the coldest month 
of the year and the strike caused 
almost immediate power cuts in 
some areas. 


Serious 


Miners were careful to main- 
tain emergency coal supplies to 
hospitals, but were serious about 
their threat to black out the rest 
of Russia. 

After a few days of a solid ac- 
tion the government promised to 
provide £85 million of back pay 
and a further £1.5 billion to fund 
the industry for the rest of the 
year. 

Not all miners were happy 
with the settlement. 

"I am not sure we should have 
returned to work. We have heard 
promises before but we have not 
seem the money," said a miner 
in the Arctic town of Vorkuta. 

The miners’ action coincided 
with a three day strike by 
200,000 teachers demanding 
back pay. One Moscow teacher 
said, "It is no longer enough to 
go to work to get paid. Now you 
have to stop work to get your 


accelerating collapse in living standards. 
wages. This is the only way left 
to us.” 


Armaments 


Air traffic controllers announced 
that they will restart a strike soon 
that was launched in December but 
suspended shortly afterwards. 

There is simmering resentment 
over back pay among health work- 
ers, workers in nuclear power 


plants, armaments workers and 
members of the armed forces. 

A Russian MP said last week. 
"The miners could start a chain re- 
action that would bring about an 
emergency situation. It is enough 
to make a concession to one indus- 
try and others will come in for the 
same.”. 

Miners strikes in 1993 sparked 
widespread action throughout Rus- 
sian industry. 


Oil wells blockaded in Mexico 


ORYKTH 


A NEW wave of 
protests has hit 
Mexico as the cor- 
rupt Party of Insti- 
tutionalised Revo- 
lution reels from 
crises to crises. 
Thousands of pro- 
testers are blockading 
51 oil wells to demand 
compensation for 
peasants whose land 
has been damaged by 
illing. 
othe protests are 
taking place in the Ta- 
basco province where 
there is considerable 
anger over a rigged 
election which gave 


victory in the 
Governership to the PI 
candidate. 


The oil wells are 
owned by the state com- 

any, Pemex. 

The company has nad 
to pay for huge adver” 
teements to deny that it 
has siphoned off money 
to PRI candidates. 

But few believe that 

his is the case. 

i According to one pro- 
tester, the government 
would need “20,000 sol- 


diers to control this 
movement, because 
there are 200,000 of us 
willing to wage a peace- 
ful struggle for our 
rights.” 


The protests have 


been backed by the lo- 
cal leadership of the 
Party of Democratic 
Revolution. 


Protests 


But nationally the 


same party is extremely 
wary of the actions. 


The government has 
embarked on the policy 
of launching a ‘peace 
process and is hoping to 

ring as many opposi- 


tion parties into talks 
with it as possible. 

The militancy of the 
new protests is cutting 
across the policy of co- 
operation with the cor- 
rupt Mexican govern- 
ment. 


SPAIN GOES TO POLLS 


SPAIN is bracing 
itself for a general 
election on March 
3 which could see 
a return to power 
of the heirs of Gen- 
eral Franco. 

The right wing Popu- 
lar Party of Jose Maria 
Aznar are scoring 40% 
in the opinion polls 
compared to 30% for 
the Socialist Party and 
12% for the more radi- 
cal United Left. 

There is mass disillu- 
sionment with the Social- 
ist Party—the equivalent 
of the Irish Labour 
Party— who have been in 
government for nearly a 
decade and a half. 3 

Unemployment in 


Spain has soared to 40% 
for under 29 year olds. 

The response of the So- 
cialist party has been to 
launch more and more at- 
tacks on workers. 

In one measure, 
dubbed the ‘father and 
son’ scheme, they opened 
the way for yellow pack 
pay rates in the public 
sector. But these meas- 
ures have done nothing to 
solve the jobs crisis. 

The leader of the So- 
cialist party, Felipe 
Gonzalez is almost cer- 
tainly implicated in the 
campaign of assassina- 
tion against Basque mili- 
tants. 

Death squads operat- 
ing under such names as 
‘Hitler’s division’ gunned 
down Basque separatists 


in the mid 1980s. 

It now transpires that 
the orders for these death 
squads came directly 
from the top. 

A Minister in Gonzalez 
government is already on 
trial for the issue and the 
trail of evidence increas- 
ingly leads back to 
Gonzalez himself. 


implicated 


Initially the right wing 
made a lot of the scandal. 
but now they want to close 
the issue. 

The reason is that they 
too knew about the opera- 
tions of the death squads 
and were also implicated 
in their activities. 

A shift to the right will 
do nothing for Spanish 
workers. 


Like Tories everywhere, 
the PPare promising even 
more cuts and attacks on 
public sector workers. 

It is only the bitterness 
with Gonzaelez which has 
given them any chance. 

The most hopeful sign 
is the rise in the vote for 
the United Left which has 
opposed repression 
against the Basques and 
Spain’s membership of 
NATO. 

However, the United 
Left still sees change 
mainly coming through 
elections. 

What is desperately 
needed in Spain is a revo- 
lutionary socialist party 
which can connect up with 
the anger of workers 
which has been displayed 
in many short general 
stoppages in recent years. 


Man y Russians 
lose illusions 


MANY RUSSIAN workers no longer trust any of the 


politicians. Some are beginning to rely on their own 
activity. 

Djamila Khalilova, a miner's wife, told reporters, "We don't 
believe in Yeltsin or Zyuganov (the Communist Party leader). 
You can only believe in yourself." 

Zyuganov, who Is the leading candidate in opinion polls for 
the presidency, insists that he is not opposed to the ideas be- 
hind the economic "reforms" that Yeltsin and the pro-marketeers 
have launched. 

He is worried only that the pace of change may encourage too 
much opposition. 

While miners were on strike the head of the Communist Party 
was dining with bankers and businessmen in the Swiss ski resort 
of Davros. 

He promised the bosses, "Our party is full of people who can 
create the sort of authoritarian organisation which can enable busi- 
ness to be done". 

In 1989 and 1991 miners’ strikes helped weaken Gorbachev and 
propel Yeltsin into power. But few miners support him now. 

Workers suffered low wages and terrible conditions under the 
state capitalist system before the collapse of Stalinism. The "mar- 
ket reforms" have done nothing to halt the accelerating collapse in 
living standards. 

__When they were last on strike many miners called for privatisa- 
tion of the pits. This time there were no such demands. 

Average incomes fell by 16 percent last year and, despite official 
pronouncements that the economy has "turned the corner”, bosses 
are pessimistic and expecting the slump to worsen. 


Response 


The strikes now come as the government is reeling from the re- 
sponse to the slaughter carried out by Russian troops in Chechenia. 
nere is widespread public disgust at the brutal military interven- 

ion. 

The governor of Nizhny Novgorod, a Yeltsin appointee, last week 
presented Yeltsin with one million signatures (over a quarter of the 
city's population) calling for troops to be pulled out of Chechenia 
immediately. 

Many workers are making links between their poverty and the 
massive war expenditures. 

Moscow's most popular daily newspaper calculated that the cost 
of the war so far would have built 1,500 hospitals, 2,500 schools or 
180,000 flats. 

During the miners’ strike, Viktor Semyonov, head of an independ- 
ent union of Vorkuta miners said, "if the finance ministry has man- 
aged to find money for the continuation of the war in Chechenia, let 
it find some for the miners.” 

In Chechenia itself between 15,000 and 40,000 protesters marched 
through the capital Grozny last weekend demanding talks on Rus- 
sia's withdrawal. 

But again the Communist Party refuses to back protests. 
Zyuganov says that withdrawing Russian troops would cause “in- 
stability". 
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In 1968, Eamonn 
McCann played an 
important role in the 
Civil Rights 
movement which 
opposed the 
Stormount regime. 
Today he is a 
member of the 
Derry branch of the 
Socialist Workers 
Party and has 
played a prominent 
role in helping to 
organise non- 
sectarian marches 
by the Derry Trades 
Council. Here he 
talks to CATHERINE 
CURRAN about 
what Major’s plan 
for an elected 
assembly in the 
North really means. 


| SW:What will be the effect of the 
\Tories’ plan for elections if it goes 
ahead? 


Eamonn McCann: The real problem with 
this proposed election is that there will only 
be one issue involved and that is the consti- 
tutional issue. 

Any other matters such as the health service 
or unemployment simply won't figure. 

The point is to elect negotiating teams to sort 
out the national question and therefore this will 
be, in terms of its political content, the single 
most divisive election the North has ever seen. 

The likelihood is that there will be in fact 
two separate elections, one in each community 
with different partics in competition and each 
party trying to outbid one another as to which 
will give the most vigorous and uncompromis- 
ing expression to the communal identity of the 
Catholics and the Protestants respectively. 

This is a recipe for division and sectarian- 
ism. 

The other problem with it is that it'll be an 
election held entirely on a 6-county basis and, 
conducted as it will be on the single issue of 
the constitution, it will yield a unionist major- 
ity more or less automatically. 

That will be taken by unionist leaders as an 
endorsement of old-style majority rule. It will 
therefore formalise the problem rather than 
leading to any solution. So all in all it won't 
aid democratic expression and it won’t deepen 
democracy. It will provide no opportunity what- 
soever for people to express themselves politi- 
cally in a non-sectarian way. 


SW: What’s the mood on the 
ground among the republicans? 


EM:There’s certainly a mood among 
working class Catholics that form the bulk 
of republican support that under no circum- 
stances will a return to Stormont be toler- 
ated. The very big turnout at the Bloody Sun- 
day march in Derry was an expression of 
defiance and determination not to go back to 
the situation before the Troubles. 

On the other hand, there is also puzzlement 
and confusion about where events are leading. 
There is a concern, the beginning of a ques- 
tioning of the political strategy of the national- 
ist parties in the peace process and some de- 
gree of political disillusionment with the repub- 
lican leadership among their own rank and file. 

Of course what's important in that situation 
is that socialists are arguing with them that the 

i t 


; 


alternative is not a retum to armed struggle, to 
go backwards. The alternative is a return to 
class politics. 


| SW: What is the strategy of the | 
leadership of Sinn Fein in this situ- 
| ation? 


EM: The Sinn Fein leadership strategy is 
to keep the coherence of the pan-nationalist 
alliance around them, and not to lose con- 
tact with the Dublin government, the SDLP, 
the Irish-American lobby and the other com- 
ponents of the pan-nationalist alliance. 

Their strategy is to try and use the pres- 
sure which that alliance can exert to try and 
get as significant concessions as possible 
from the British and to get the fullest expres- 
sion of the nationalist identity in the institu- 
tions of the state in any new settlement. 

The problem is that it’s very unlikely that 
the pan-nationalist alliance is going to de- 
liver for them the kind of changes which 
come close to what some of their rank and 
file have expected and changes which can 
be regarded as commensurate with the en- 
ergy, pain and suffering which they have put 
into the struggle this past 25 years. 


SW: What effect has the much | 
publicised Mitchell Commission 
had on the peace process? 


EM: Major's rejection of the Mitchell plan 
was presented as a coup for David Trimble 
in particular . 

The corollary of that is that the Mitchell plan 
became shimmered with green politics in the 
minds of many people. 

But the truth of the matter is that the Mitchell 
plan demanded very difficult things of the Re- 
publican leadership. 

Principle E of the Mitchell plan by implica- 
tion demanded that the Provo leadership ac- 
cept a definition of “consent” which is very 
close to the unionist definition. It would have 
committed them to accepting the outcome of 
the talks process. 

Everyone apart from themselves has agreed 
in advance that any settlement that comes into 
the talks will have to be endorsed by a referen- 
dum in the North. That means that the Provos 
would go into the negotiations accepting a 
Northern veto. And a Norther veto and a un- 
ionist veto are not very different things. 

The Mitchell plan didn’t really give the 
Adams group within the republican movement 
very much. But what the brouhaha has done is 
that, strangely, it has made it easier for Adams 
to sell the Mitchell plan to his rank and file. 


SW: If things keep going this way 
what do you envisage a year or two 
down the road? 


EM: Well, the shape of a settlement that 
the ruling classes North, South and in Brit- 
ain, would be happy with is beginning to 
emerge very clearly. 

The Forum report says that the North shall 
remain constitutionally part of the UK for 
the foreseeable future. 


That represents a defeat for the Republi- 


New 
toste 


can movement. The Republican struggle 
was waged to detach the North from the 
UK. That is not going to happen. 

There will be established, and almost cer- 
tainly accepted by everyone including the 
republican leadership, the notion that any 
future change in the constitutional status of 
the province wiii depend on a vote of all 
the people in the North. That is 
copperfastening partition. 

In exchange there are going to be North- 
South institutions. These will cover mainly 
economic matters—tourism, attraction of 
investment, fisheries, and so forth - highly 
eee aL id matters - and the shape of 

e settlement is going to be aro 
North-South TIREN ee ae 

This will be the Irish dimension and ulti- 
mately the Southern vote will merely be to 


endorse what has been alread i 
ae ready agreed in 


Ten years ago it was common ground be- 
tween Republicans and acai that a hes 
Ireland would involve fundamental change 
and transformation in Southern Irish soci- 
ety as well as in the North. . 

Republican leaders including Gerr 
Adams said frequently that if a Peewee 
would leave the South as it is—they 


wouldn't contemplate it. We don’t hear that 
anymore. We don’t hear anything anymore 
about change in the South and in fact the 
most conservative elements, like John 
Bruton, are indeed working with the Provos. 

This tells you how far the Provos have de- 
tached what Connolly called “the national 
question” from the social question. The two 
ate now completely detached. As far as the 

epublican leadership is concerned a settle- 
ate of fe national question has got no so- 
z = ications for Souther Irish society 
__So we're seeing a settlement whi ic- 
itly leaves capitalism intact. We mii 
adjustment to the situation in the North to 
give some semblance of equality to Catho- 
lics in the institutions of the state, and some 
acknowledgement of Catholic identity, but 
most of all, the Catholic working classes and 


the Protestant workin i 
tie g class will make no 


| SW:How will this type of settle- 


| meiit impact on the basic divisions 
| between Catholic and Protestant 


Eworkero at 


EM:We’ve alread l 
y seen Gerry Adams be- 
fore he left for the United States complain- 


ing tito much 
ing in v what wer 
resent® nion 
guage PF Proteste 

Atth ae tim 
to set the Uls 
wok UCAN) to; 
areno being depr 
and sal provig; 
“corpo™e plan” f 
areas. 

Soke You have 


saying!OT Years: tt 


ut endi; 
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Behind the 


, TT oe 
mbly will |i. 


Later this year, the Irish government will take over the 
Presidency of the European Union. It had been hoped 
that the meetings held under its auspices would put the 
final pieces in place for a European single currency. 


But now there are ses take off again busine san and con 

; they could inspire a sumers deteriorate: 

a eRe similiar upsurge throughout the EU 

Bee against German during December. 

beginning tounrav- Chancellor Helmut A City of London 

i l. Kohl. economist has pro- 
l It now looks as Thethreatofanew duced a report show- 
though even Ger- revolt in France has ing that public spend- 
many, the econom- led to splits among ing cuts are accom- 
a ic powerhouse of French politicians. panied by a rise in in- 


The parliamentary _ terestrates leading to 
n 
E gor speaker Phillipe Seg- slower growth in the 


D 


a e estant young people. 


ne = A ~ And in the health service as well _ wn has argued that economy. : 
4 Pts a N . there’s quite a lot of activity across the eal So Cur postponing monetary This results in the 
5 j ` sectarian divide. There’s a lot of strug- E A a union would not bara ean enal 
gle agamstprivatiation ma. s for this is that its President Jacques than originally ex- 
But we're fighting all the time against economy isalready Chirac and Prime pected. 
the tendency to handle even these mat- showing signs ofa Minister Alain Juppe If GDP is smaller, 
ters in a sectarian way. There’s always major slow-down. have insisted that the amount of gov- 
someone who'll say well if we are go- n France will stay on ernment spending 
ing to lose 2,000 ACE jobs—and ACE Deficit course and pass Ne eoma Io EPren 
omer am A jobs are rotten jobs anyway but we have eat Saving an ape at original 
7 : to defend what crumbs we have—we The main test course means step- planned. 
i E a S, by ae) 5 have to ensure that Protestants—or itl- each country has to ping up the attacks on The magic 3 per 
pr: LF | TrA 8 Gye @ a) ternatively Catholics—accept their fair pass to qualify for welfare and public cent becomes like a 
Ry k 2 : ¥ share of the pain, we want equal distri- the ‘Euro'is that, by services. mirage—as soon as 
\ 4 bution of misery. This comes up again 1997, the govern- Every government governments have it 
À snd A E ee 
There's Gerry Adams on the one hand what the oer Not only can this down again and the 
and Roy Beggs, the Unionist MP for E. ment spends and provoke huge revolts mirage moves further 
ponm on the other and both demand- what it receives in pu It tow eRe away. 
ing that particular factories go to their revenue—shoul EU CURVY? elo) Mell) so 
constituency and complaining alterna- no more ees inemise ss have led Crisis 
; EPAR. RR A Ea o an ‘economic 
tively that Protestants are getting an un- cent of the total out- pause’, bringing Eu- 
fair share or that Catholics are getting ut of the economy. fope close Y 4 new The crisis in the 
an unfair share... The potential for ac- nown as GDP. recession main ee 
tivity which can unite the working class But Germany's The bosses’ Fi- Jurq'> that only Ire- 
g and and Luxem- 


deficit now standsat nancial Times has 


is certainly there but at all times there's : 
3.6 per centof GDP admitted that unem- 


a struggle against the tendency to impose 


bourg are now set to 
quality for monetary 


sAn isi an economic Ployment and public i 
the sectari in division. D growth is expected spending cuts are unig, Ranero”. 
SW: The key to fighting this sec- to slow down to 1.5 contributing to a lack ment is wor edee 
| tarian tendency is establishing a per cent this year. coe coot delaying the deadline 
| minority in both sections of the ne A ahia of ~The paper quoted mign allow enough 
working class who have socialist this Ri om S a Beganieconomist shale rate? he 
ports. ow, do socialists in the launch new attacks SaThere Safad risk county economic 
orth argue? on welfare and the of a viciou - boom. : 

shia TA —_—— public sector. veloping where coe Dick ee eae 
EM:Well, the socialist argument has The economics sumer pessimism called on his fellow 
to be that the peace process can’t deliver minister, Guenter causes companies to 'O"eign ministers in 
to the working class. We do not wish to Rexrodt, has an- cuttheirinvestments, ‘he EU not to be “un: 
see the armed struggle returning but the nounced a reduction which has a broader eee reflex of 
. „a thattoo much new investment was com- They talk about managing it. They talk about process which has been put in place as bb Paty een hes : : > “We ou ht to ad- 
ar that iag in what were, as he put it, “areas rep- each side “respecting the other’s traditions” the alternative to the armed struggle is the public conics and Sine een vee here to our goals and 
ore sented by Unionist MPs”. This is code-lan- and not encroaching on each other’s terri- Clearly not going to deliver anything a speed-up in privati- fare and employers approach them with a 
ict the “age for Protestant areas. tory. worthwhile to working class people. Its || sation plans. cut wages workers _ealistic sense of pur- 

. John {the Same time we have people working They make an equation of political mo- "Ot going to advance their position. l nae sounds exact- will have less money POSS”, Said Spring. 
rovos set Up the Ulster Community Action Net- rality between the two traditions as ifthe Or- _ All that it's going to do is perhaps to er O ag to, spend oniconsum; ragana A amilie 
we de- e (UCAN) to argue that Protestant areas ange Order, King Billy, Edward Carson, inch forward the position of the Catho- cent revolt in Franen. Companies will ing Kohlangady SD 
‘tional sow being deprived of inward investment Lord Brookeborough, was a mirror image lic community as a whole within North- Unfortunat ely the therefore shy away keep up their policies 
he two a f social provision and to get together a of the tradition of Wolfe Tone and James ru Ireland while leaving the levels of leaders of IG Metall, from investing and of wrecking millions 

as the aa porate plan” for specifically Protestant Connolly. One almost hears now that one is Mo virtually untouched. Germany s biggest growth willslowdown Of lives. 

col me E e o E oy of misey beween the Chie cepted wageresbaint < A recent survey band Cai 1 

no 50- here you have what socialists have been ing class when one denounces the rotten tra- — i aio lc || inan‘alliance for jobs’ published in Brussels when they said th 
ditions of Orangeism. d Protestant working class in the with the mmea showed that confi- were ‘ated EE 


ciety ing fT years: the implications of the line z z i 
x0 saya the republican movement and those What Republicans say nowadays is that Ea eae Ce a lose a bit But if the French dence among both ans’. 
ic aa who called themselves radicals onthe they just want it to stay within its own areas. 7, atholics wouldn't gain all that 
axP pe jist Side was that you’d have economic “Just don’t march in our areas.” R by DAVID SCOTT 


Pean home. ; ' 
an to e ebtion between the Catholic and Prot- Of course the socialist argument is that eae ihe Ss eee eae ai is 
e atho- estat aons of the working class. Eco- working class Protestants shouldn’t be as- cf ie Ne erie ae a ement 
{soe por jc ceo would replace political and sociated with the rotten tradition at all—we Sọ the institutions whi ae 5 h e 
put onst! onal competition. And we see ex- try to provide alternatives to it. d nsttutions which have gener- 
ty: and c0 y that happening now. pe See a down aes the years C re) u n i st 
seS 8 (So he = Seis ae ae Se ea Oy ee going to remain intact. We’re goin m m 
ake "0 gwo basically divisions between | \SW-Is there a real possibility of| to have a society at least as EE, ya 


cattblics and Protestant workers | | working class unity now? | ever. Man ifesto 


at gring to be made worse? What socialists have to do is to argue 
we. gp | EM: Well, there are small stirrings—the against all that; to argue for class poli- 


; e W ven ant : 3 : 
sions IM ore's ae they’re going to be formal- attack on ACE jobs at the moment in Derry tics, for working class unity against the b 
jsd itr cele Par that. They’ll for example. state and the institutions of the state. And Available from 
pe Pe reahou eee eons talks There was a march the last week of Janu- t° work within that by involyment within Socialist Work. il s 
: oy ing the sectarian division. ary at which there were Catholic and Prot- Whatever struggles arise. SANAE 
=: or from SW Books PO Box 1648, Dublin 2. 
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GERMAN SOCIALIST Kari 
Liebknecht stands out as one 
of the most inspirational fig- 
ures in the history of the so- 
cialist movement. He spent 
much of his life on the extreme 
left of the Social Democratic 
Party, the German equivalent 
of the Labour Party, before 
breaking from it and helping to 
found a revolutionary organi- 
sation. 

He was murdered along with his 
life-long collaborator, Rosa Luxem- 
burg, on 15 January 1919 during the 
German Revolution. Liebknecht came 
to international prominence at the start 
of the First World War in August 1914. 
The SPD, like other socialist parties 
across Europe, had agreed at congress 
after congress that it would oppose any 
such war and would launch joint ac- 
tivity with workers in other countries 
to stop it. 

As late as 25 July 1914 the SPD 
leaders issued an appeal to the work- 
ing class which read, “The ruling 
classes which in peacetime oppress 
you, despise you, exploit you, want to 
use you as cannon fodder. 

“Everywhere the cry must ring in 
the despots’ ears, “We want no war! 
Long live international brotherhood!” 
Yet on 4 August the SPD voted in the 
German parliament to allow the gov- 
emment to raise money necessary to 
fund the war. 

Liebknecht and fellow left wing- 
er Rosa Luxemburg spent frantic 
months trying to organise those in the 
SPD who opposed the war. It was in 
vain. On 2 December 1914 there was 
a second vote in parliament to grant 
the government more money for the 
war. This time Liebknecht stood out 
and voted against the war credits. 
Every other SPD MP voted with the 
government. News of Liebknecht’s 
Opposition spread across Europe. It 
provided an inspiration for those so- 
cialists, like Lenin and the Bolsheviks 
in Russia, who were fighting against 
the war and against their own bosses. 


Spartacus 


At the beginning of 1916 Liebknecht 
and his fellow thinkers decided to 
launch an organisation which would 
draw together the most left wing ele- 
ments of the SPD. 

They called it Spartacus after the 
slave who led the legendary revolt 
against Rome. 

In order to put forward genuinely 
socialist policies it was necessary to 
break from the SPD. 

When Liebknecht was later criti- 
cised for destroying “unity” with the 
SPD he replied, “Unity! Who could 
yearn and strive for it more than we? 
Unity which gives the working class 
the strength to carry out its historic 
mission. 

“But not all unity breeds strength. 
Unity between wolf and lamb makes 
the lamb a meal for the wolf. Only 
forces pulling in the same direction are 
made stronger through unity. We strive 
to combine forces that pull in the same 
direction.” 

_ The Spartacus group called an an- 
tiwar demonstration for May Day 


1916. About 10,000 workers turned 
up, making it the first sizeable protest 
against the war. 

He opened his speech with: “Down 
with the war! Down with the govern- 
ment!” He was immediately arrested. 

He was found guilty of treason 
and sentenced to two and a half years 
hard labour by a military court. 

But discontent with the war was 
growing. Over 50,000 munitions 
workers struck on the day of his sen- 
tencing. 

As the war dragged on, more and 
more workers and soldiers became 
angry and bitter at the terrible losses 
at the front and the declining living 
standards at home. 

In October 1918 large numbers 
of workers spontaneously began to 
demonstrate against the government. 

The government was forced to 
release Liebknecht. 

In November sailors at the ports 
of Kiel and Wilhelmshaven mutinied 
against their officers. It sparked off a 
wave of mutinies and strikes across 
Germany. Hundreds of thousands of 
workers took to the streets and at the 
front soldiers simply put down their 
guns and refused to fight. 

Within days the Kaiser (king) was 
forced to abdicate and the government 
resigned. Workers’ revolt had ended 
the First World War. 

But who was now going to rule 
Germany? Everywhere workers and 
soldiers set up democratic councils 
which organised the strikes and muti- 
nies in each locality. In many areas 
these councils began to take over some 
of the functions of government—po- 
licing, food distribution, setting pric- 
es. 

Power essentially lay in the hands 
of the elected workers’ and sailors’ 
councils which had mushroomed 
across Germany. 


REVOLUTION on the streets. Workers in Berlin in 1919 fighting the Government forces. 


Liebknecht and the Spartacists 
argued for the old state to be dis- 
mantled and for the councils to take 
power nationally. But they had only 
a few thousand supporters. 

Although millions of workers who 
had previously voted for the bosses’ 
parties were moving leftwards, most 
looked to the best known socialist par- 
ty, the SPD. 


Breakaway 


Many others looked to a left breaka- 
way from the SPD called the Inde- 
pendent Social Democratic Party. The 
Independents had broken away in 
1917. The SPD leaders mobilised trade 
union and party officials to dominate 
the local councils. They fought to 
break up the movement and hand 
power back to parliament. The Inde- 
pendents believed the councils should 
continue but should exist alongside 
parliament and the old state machine. 
They formed a government with the 
SPD. 

Liebknecht hammered home the 
need for more fundamental change. At 
a meeting of the Berlin Workers’ and 
Soldiers’ Council he brilliantly de- 
nounced the SPD leaders, 

“The counter-revolution is already 
on the march. 
Danger threatens not only from those 
circles that up to now have held the 
reins-the demagogues, big landown- 
ers, capitalists, imperialists, monar- 
chists, princes, and generals—but 
also from those who today support the 
revolution, but were still opposing it 
the day before yesterday.” 

But most workers could not be- 
lieve that their left sounding SPD lead- 
ers wanted to keep the bosses in pow- 
er. 

Liebknecht did not have a large organ- 
ised force of supporters who could win 
over their fellow workers. 


Yes to revolution 


Hope in defeat 


THE BOSSES and the SPD leaders knew that power could 
not be shared between workers and capitalists. They moved 
quickly to provoke battle before the revolutionaries had a 
chance to geenen their roots in the working class. 


A clash over the sacking of a 
well respected left winger, Emil 
Eichorn, rapidly became a ma- 
jor battle. 

The Communist party, which 
Luxemburg and Liebknecht 
founded at the beginning of 
January 1919, argued against a 
premature attempt at revolu- 
tion. 

But most of its members were 
very inexperienced. They could 
not carry out the difficult task 
of taking part in the movement 
while waiting until the left was 
stronger before starting a fron- 
tal battle for power. 


Overthrow 


Even Liebknecht got carried 
away. He issued a call to over- 
throw the government. 

Rosa Luxemburg and other 
leaders pulled him back to earth 
but the confusion left revolu- 
tionary workers isolated. 

The January struggle ended in 
defeat as the government mo- 
bilised the army to crush the 
tising. The SPD leaders un- 
leashed bloody repression. 

The SPD’s daily newspaper 
“Vorwarts” published a poem 
on 13th January which incited 
the murder of Rosa Luxemburg, 
Karl Liebknecht and Karl 
Radek. 


Liebknecht and Luxemburg 
were arrested and taken for 
“questioning”. A soldier 
smashed their skulls. 

Vorwarts announced that 
Liebknecht had been shot try- 
ing to escape. 

In the following weeks the 
govemment moved to re-estab- 

sh the state based on the 
same people who had run it 
betore and during the war. 

But over the next four years 
there were repeated upsurges 
of workers’ struggle. Many 
workers drew the revolutionary 
conclusions Liebknecht had 
argued for. 

The night before his murder 
Liebknecht recognised that the 
January battle was lost but he 
believed that the fight for so- 
cialism was far from over. 

He wrote an article entitled 
“Despite Everything!” 

He looked forward to the day 
when large numbers of workers 
would sense their own power: 

“Those who were beaten to- 
day have learnt. They have been 
cured of the delusion that they 
could depend upon their lead- 
ers. From the bitter lessons of 
this week the motto that the lib- 
eration of the working class can 
only be achieved by the work- 
ing class itself has acquired a 
deeper meaning.” 


Murd 


THREE YEARS 
husband, Efrain 
in the Central A 
temala. 

Jennifer, an American la 
last year to find out what 

_She forced the US go 
kidnapped and murdered 
Alpirez of the Guatemala’ 

When Jennifer visited 
Britain some months ago 
expecting to meet officials 
from the Foreign Office she 
found they suddenly pulled 
out of a meeting. 

It was no wonder. The 
Tory government which 
preaches daily about the 
need to de-commission 
weapons was forced to ad- 
mit that they also had been 
arming and training the 
Guatemalan military. The 
regime’s death squads have 
murdered an estimated 
150,000 people in the last 
15 years. 

The American govern- 
ment has armed and trained 
the death squad throughout 
that time. 

Colonel Alpirez was on 
the payroll of the US Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency 
(CIA) when he ordered 
Efrain Bamaca’s murder. 

He is a graduate of the US 
military’s schoo! of the 
Americas in Fort Benning, 
Georgia. 

The graduates of this 
“school” have a chilling 
record. 

They are the people who 
have run brutal regimes and 
death squads across Central 
America-- from El Salvador 
to Haiti. 

The US military organ- 
ised a coup in Guatemala in 
1954. The elected govern- 
ment had planned mild re- 
form which threatened the 
profits of the giant Ameri- 
can corporation, United 
Fruit. 

Since then the US has 
backed a succession of re- 
gimes in the country which 
have meted out savage Te- 
pression. y 

The repression has pro- 
voked resistance. Much ot 
that has been a fight for land 
and other rights by native 
Indians. 


GENOCIDE 


They are the descendants 
of the original Mayas and 
form the majority of the 
Guatemalan population. 

The Guatemalan military, 
backed by the US embassy, 
has attempted to crush ali 
opposition. f : 

In the 1980s the right wing 

ro-government newspaper 

1 Grafico had to admit, 
“The type of genocidal an- 
nihilation that is taking place 
in the Indian ees of i 

is trul i 

‘eee hout the neo 

dies of union activists 

Bere routinely found on the 

streets of the capital. 

The repression grew so 
blatant that the US tried to 
engineer a civilian facade to 

| the Guatemalan egime and 


erers 


ago Jennifer Harbury’s 
Bamaca, “disappeared” 
merican country of Gua- 


wyer, went on hun i 
beste ger strike 
vernment to admit Efrain was 
on the orders of Colonel Julio 
n military. 


a 
“Guatemalan 
military and 
police are 
being trained 

in British 
military 
esiablishments” 


officially cut off military aid 
in 1990. 

But little changed in Gua- 
temala, as Jennifer 
Harbury’s campaign has re- 
vealed. Her husband was a 
native Indian and a com- 
mander in the Guatemalan 
guerrilla resistance. 

He attended peace talks 
in Mexico with the Guate- 
malan regime in 1992. On 
his retum to Guatemala he 
was tortured and murdered. 

His murderer, Colonel 
Alpirez, has now been 
pushed off the CIA payroll- 
though with a $40,000 
“golden handshake”. 

The outrage the case pro- 
voked has forced the 
Clinton administration to 
sack two senior CIA offi- 
cials. But the killing con- 
tinues. 


THUGS 


In February this year the 
bodies of 22 young men 
were found on the streets of 
the capital. Each had been 
killed with a single bullet to 
the head. 

Over the last year 24 
trade union leaders have 
been assassinated. 

If the US is now too em- 
barrassed to openly train 
and arm the thugs respons!- 
ble for such atrocities, sur- 
rogates are at hand. | 

One is Israel which has 
armed and trained some of 
Central America’s most un- 

ury regimes. 
PAN ew Israel has been 
joined by Britain and its de- 
fence establishment under 
its Minister w Defence, 
Michael Portillo. 

Guatemalan military and 

lice are being trained in 
British military establish- 
ments such as Sandhurst. 
The British government has 
just lifted a ban on sales of 
military equipment to Gua- 
temala. s 

“We are supporting the 
peace process,” saysa Brit- 
ish foreign office spokes- 


man. 

They and the US say the 
same the world over. The 
record of their involvement 
in Guatemala should be a 
waming to anyone tempted 
to take such words at face 
value—from Belfast to Bos- 


Macbeth: 


Violenc 


eviewed by 
Richard Boyd Barrett 


AT THE time Macbeth was written Eng- 


lish Society was in turmoil. 


Following the death of 
Elizabeth I uncertainty 
reigned in England as vari- 
ous sections of the nobil- 
ity scrambled for power. 

At the same time the ris- 
ing middle classes were in- 
creasingly frustrated by a 
feudal regime that denied 
them political power. 

The official view was that 
kings were directly ap- 
pointed by God and the hi- 
erarchy of society was part 
of his plan. However, many 
rejected this view subscrib- 
ing instead to the radical 
ideas of those like Nicolo 
Machiavelli. 

Machiavelli argued that 
power was achieved by force 
and fraud. Religion and the 
ideology of the divine right 
of kings was just a cover 
used to justify social privi- 
lege. 

Such ideas were heavily 
censored. The playwright 
Christopher Marlowe was 
assassinated by government 
agents for expressing such 
views. 

But the plays of the day 
still reflect the new conflict 
of ideas. Machiavellian char- 
acters and ideas figured 
highly in the drama of the 
time. To get around censor- 


SUPERMODELS: 


The 

ship the Machiavellian vil- up his audience 

lain was usually punished in A “noble” warrior. 

the end. Macbeth, is tempted by a 
However, often the plays combination of fate, per- 


sonal ambition and 1l 
promptings of his wife to 
kill Duncan, the king, He 
does so and replaces him ss 
monarch 

The murder tigger 
ral of blood-letting. msdr 
and chaos that continues t 
til Macbeth is killed, and t 
King’s son is installed in hi 


carried the veiled suggestion 
that those who ruled society 
operated on Machiavellian 
principles themselves. 
Macbeth is such a play. In 
it Shakespeare reflects the 
sense of crisis in English so- 
ciety and the tensions be- 
tween the world views of the 
different classes that made 
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Fashion, money 


and sexism 


by ROISIN 
CRONIN 


AT THE beginning of the month the Point Theatre 
in Dublin played host to the Brown Thomas show- 
case of Irish fashion design. 

It was hyped as the biggest fashion show ever held in 
Ireland. The main attraction was the appearance of the 
supermodels at the event. 

These women, through exposure on MTV and in maga- 
zines like Vogue and Cosmopolitan. are known to millions 
right across the globe. In recent years the supermodel has 
replaced the Hollywood star as the icon of the age. 

These models make huge sums of money—they joke 
about how they wan't get aut af bed far less than $10,000. 

The clothes they model are almost as expensive as the 
women’s time. The vast majority of the women who watch 
them and read about them will never get their hands on 
these top designs. 

The cult of the supermodel reflects some of the ways in 
which women are oppressed in society. Women are sex 
objects, sex is a commodity and it is used to sell. 

One Italian designer showed quite clearly what the fash- 
ion industry thinks of models when he said about Cindy 
Crawford “Women want to be her, men want to do her”. 
Australian model Elie MacPherson is simply known as 
“The Body”. 

The supermodel is idealised and objectified as the per- 
fect woman. 

Naomi, Kate, Claudia are not people like us but bodies 
we are pressurised to aspire to. 

So thousands of women, and young women in particu- 
lar, strive to look like them. They starve themselves to get 
the same slender body, spend $20 billion a year on cos- 
metics to have perfect faces, and some will have cancer- 
causing breast implants to get that perfect figure. 

The results of all this can be appalling. Many women 
end up miserable because they can’t be like these models. 
Some end up with eating disorders like anorexia and 
hnlimia. 

Male models have never been objectified in the same 
way. They have never been held up as ideals that all men 
should follow. The clothes they model are much more 
important than the models themselves. But can anyone 
ream off a list of male supermodels? 

It’s an important point to make because too often as- 
pects of women’s oppression, some of which are epito- 
mised by features of the fashion industry, are brushed 
aside by people who claim the fight for women’s libera- 
tion is old hat. 
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Abbey’s production by and large does justice to the complexity of the play 


“rightful” place. 

At one level the play sug- 
gests that anyone who chal- 
lenges the appointed social 
order Will suffer the conse- 
quences 


Ambiguous 


More traditional interpreta 
tions of the play tended to 
support this conservative 
view. In reality, however, the 

lay is far more ambiguous. 

The darkness and violence 
of the play dominate and this 
is not relieved in any convine 

g way by the ending 

Even the few comic mo 
ments, handled very well in 
the cunent Abbey production, 

sr black or subversive 
nt 
The overall effect is to paint 
3 picture of a society domi- 
nated hy violence and deceit 


e of the ruling 
class in crisis 


The end of the play, when 
Duncan's son says he will 
reward those loyal to him, 
echoes the beginning of the 
play when Duncan rewards 
Macbeth for his bravery. The 
suggestion is that the viv- 
lence and intrigue may well 
continue, 

A particularly nice touch in 
the current production is i 
clever reference to the beef 
tribunal in the porter’s speech 
where he criticises magis- 
trates for achieving little ex- 
cept enrichment for them- 
selves. 

The effect of censorship at 
the time makes it difficult to 
know what exactly Shake- 
speare’s views on the regime 
were, 

He may have been echo- 
ing the radical views of those 
who saw the regime as essen 
tially corrupt. 

On the other hand the play 
may simply reflect the fear 
that all the traditional institu- 
Gons are falling asunder. 

In any event Shakespeare's 
talent is to appeal to several 
audiences at the same time 
and to reflect accurately the 
sense of crisis that pervaded 
English society at the time 

The Abbey's production 
by and large does justice to 
theeamplexity of the play. 
The acting is generally very 
good, as is the directing. 

The fight scene, the por 
ter’s speech, and Macheth's 
hallucinations are particu- 
larly well done. 

Occasionally, the action 
sags and more could have 
heen made of Lady Macbeth, 
Overall, however it's a per- 
formance well worth going to 
SUC. 
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Our friends 
in the North 


THIRTEEN years of 
Tory rule, slum 
housing, poverty 
and corrupt police. 
New and improved 
Labour are about to 
take power. Sounds 
familiar? 

This is how Our friends in 
the North, the BBC's new 
political drama begins—but 
in the sixties. Harold Wilson 
is set to bring the Labour 
Party into office as four 
working class mates set off, 
full of hope, determined to 
make something of their 
lives. 

The series covers three 
decades and shows how their 
fortunes are tied to the pre- 
carious events in the politi- 
cal world. 

Nicky starts out as a La- 
bour Party activist. He real- 
ises his dad was right when 
he warned him that they 
would do little for ordinary 
people, once in power. 

The reality, shown 
through the corruption of 
local councillors, is that big 
business callss the tune. 

If your socialism is made 


through decisions in council 
chambers and parliament 
buildings, then sooner or 
later you will dance. 

Betrayed and disgusted 

Nicky becomes ‘agitator’. 
His best friend Geordie runs 
away from his pregnant girl- 
friend to London. 
__ He gets work in the grow- 
ing sex industry where the 
managers display a hatred of 
women. 

Mary finds she is pregnant 
and becomes a victim of La- 
bour’s treachery. 

Given one of the new “Pal- 
aces in the Sky’ as the new 
high rise flats are called, she 
finds that the tower blocks 
are just a cheap way of solv- 
ing the housing crisis— 
prone to damp and decay. 

The firm involved makes 
mega-profits while council- 
lors pass the cost of modem- 
ising the flats on to the local 
population. 

The great strength of Our 
friends in the North is that it 
shows that millions are af- 
fected by handfuls of people. 

If you missed the series so 
far, catch the rest and wait 
for the repeat. 


Workers create all the 
wealth in capitalist 
society. A new society 
can only be constructed 
when they collectively 
seize control of that 
wealth and plan its 
production and distribu- 
tion. 


FOR REVOLUTION, NOT 
REFORM 

The present system 
cannot be reformed out of 
existence. Parliament 
cannot be used to end the 
system. 

The courts army and 
police are there to defend 
the interests of the 
Capitalist class not to run 
Society in a neutral 
fashion, 

To destroy capitalism, 
workers need to smash 
the state and create a 
workers’ state based on 
workers’ councils. 


FOR REAL SOCIALISM, 
EAST AND WEST: 

The SWP welcomed the 
Break-up of the USSR and 
the end of the East 
European dictatorships. 
These states were not 
socialist but were run by 
a state-capitalist class. 
We are against the 
domination of the globe 
By imperialist powers and 
we oppose their wars. We 
are for the right of all 
nations, East and West, to 
self-determination. 


FOR AN END TO ALL 
OPPRESSION 

We oppose all forms of 
oppression which divide 
and weaken the working 
Class. We are for full 
social, economic and 
political equality for 
women. 

We stand for: free 
contraception and free, 
legalised abortion and 
the right to divorce; the 
complete separation of 
church and state, an end 
to church control over 
schools and hospitals; an 
end to discrimination 
against gays and 
lesbians; an end to 
racism and anti-traveller 
bigotry. 

We argue for working 
class unity in the fight 
against oppression. 


FOR WORKERS ' UNITY IN 
THE NORTH: 

Northern Ireland is a 
sectarian state, propped 
up by the British Army. 
Catholic workers are 
systematically discrimi- 
nated against by the 
state. The division 
between Catholic and 
Protestant workers 
weakens the whole 
working class. 

Workers’ unity can only 
be won and maintained in 
a fight to smash both the 
Northern and Southern 
states. 

We stand for the immedi- 
ate withdrawal of British 
troops. Violence will only 
end when workers unite 
in the fight for a workers’ 
public. 


FOR A FIGHTING TRADE 
UNION MOVEMENT: 
Trade unions exist to 
defend workers’ interests. 
But the union leaders’ 
role is to negotiate with 
Capitalism - not to end it. 
We support the leaders 
when they fight but 
Oppose them when they 
betray workers. We stand 


for independent rank and 
file action. 


FOR A REVOLUTIONARY 
PARTY: 


To win sacialism 
socialists need to 
organise in a revolution- 
ary party. This party 
needs to argue against 
right-wing ideas and for 
overthrowing the system. 
The SWP aims to build 
such a party in Ireland. 


PAGE TEN SOCIALIST WORKER 


An Post workers score 
a significan 


POSTAL workers scored a minor but 
significant victory over the company 
after 24 workers were re-instated. 


The row broke out in 
the new “state of the art” 
sorting office in Dublin. 
Management tactics of 
over-supervision of the 
workers went too far 
when the new plant man- 
ager, Mick Burns, created 
an extra supervisory po- 
sition. 


Workers 


Workers at the depot 
who spoke to Socialist 
Worker said “The place is 
like San Quentin. There’s 
cameras everywhere and 
it's all open plan so you 
can be seen at all times. 
There’s already at least 
one supervisor to every 
50 workers. This was a 
row waiting to happen.” 

The local union branch 
were very organised and 
within hours of the new 
supervisor’s appointment 
- as one worker put it “to 
spy on the staff round the 
clock” - the union went 
into action. 

Workers immediately 
implemented a work-to- 
tule and what followed 
was Very impressive and 
militant solidarity action 
from postal workers all 
over Dublin and around 
the country. 


24 workers were taken 
off the payroll as a result 
of the action. But within 
one day a back-log of 
over ° million pieces of 
mail was log-jammed at 
Dublin Airport and ten 
other sorting depots 
around the country. 

Van drivers refused to 
touch the mail. When the 
company engaged hack- 
ers to lift the mail, it just 
moved from one depot to 
another. Despite offers of 
abundant overtime, no- 
body touched the work. 


The strike at the 
Mountview Inn in 


Clonsilla area. 


pub and payments due sila ae 
to the barworkers. [ 
A quiz to raise funds for ~~~ 


the strike attracted 150 : 
people including an old | ~ 
folks group from the 


This support needs to be 
built on with collections 
among other barworkers. 


Action by casual and 
auxiliary workers who 
have been seen as a threat 
to jobs and union organi- 
sation in the past was also 
solid. 

It looked as if the com- 
pany would dig in their 
heels. But the action of 
the workers was so effec- 
tive that the company 
knew if they didn’t settle 
the action would quickly 
spread. 

After hours of talks ii 
the Labour Relation 
Commission the com- 
pany re-instated the 
workers and withdrew the 
supervisor. Talks finished 


Clonsilla near Dublin has 


continued into February. ~~ z 
The strikers are looking 
for extra security at the te 


at 4 o’clock in the morn- 
ing. 

The action represents a 
significant turn around in 
An Post. According to 
one shop steward. 

“This is a real change 
to what has happened in 
recent years. The union 
committee and shop stew- 
ards were so well organ- 
ised that they were ahead 
of the company all the 
time.” 


Issue 


The 1..R.C. are to issue 
a recommendation on the 
supervisory issue within 


Bar strike continues 


BL 


ation.” 
But the union are in a 
strong position and postal 


a) 


a 


t victory 


two weeks. That recom- 
mendation may try to 
concede ground to the 
company by reinforcing 
the line that An Post 1s 
vulnerable to future com- 
petition. ; 
As one union rep said, 
“Tv never been impressed 
with the Labour Court or 
the L.R.C. You either win 
an argument or you don't. 
But there's always a ten- 
dency of the L.R.C. te 
come down on the side of 
the company by going on 
about the economic situ 


workers should not con- 
cede to the company’s 
bullying tactics or put 
their faith in the L.R.C. 
recommendation. F 
This sort of action 
shows that solidarity and 
militancy is not a thing of 
the past but a real weapon 
for the future to secure 
jobs and conditions. 
` The action in An Post 
proves that strong umen 
organisation on the shop 
floor offers a real alterna- 
tive to workers. 


Eircell 
dispute 


TELECOM Eireann 
management have 
breached an agreement 
on ending the use of the 
FAS scheme to fill yacan- 
cies in Eireell. CPSU 
members are threaten- 
ing a work to rule if the 
contracts are not ended 
and posts are not filled 
with fulltime staff, 
Eircell is now a sub- 
sidiary and the union is 
demanding that any new 
recruits should be given 
the same pay and condi- 
tions as existing Telecom 
workers. 


SWP branch meetings—all welcome 


BELFAST 

Meets every Wednesday at 
8pm Penny Farthing Bar 
Central Belfast Feb 14th: 
Marx and the Communist 
Manifesto; Feb 21st: Can 
Socialism liberate women? 


CORK 

Meets every Thursday at 
8pm in Dennehy's Pub, 
Cornmarket St. Feb 15th:ls 
there an Alternative to the 
market?; Feb 22th: Marx 
and the Communist 
Manifesto 


DERRY >; 
Meets every Tuesday in 
Badgers Bar at 8pm Feb 
13th:ls there an Alternative 
to the market?; Feb 20th: 


Marx and the Communist 
Manitesto 

BRAY 

Meets every Monday at 8pm 
in Mayfair Hotel. Feb 12th:Is 
there an Alternative to the 
market?; Feb 19th: Marx 
and the Communist 
Manifesto 


DUBLIN NORTH- 
WEST 


Meets every Tuesday at 8pm 
in The Old Brogue, Dorset 
St. Feb 13th Fascism: What 
it is and how to fight it.Feb 
20th: The politics of the 
Communist Manifesto. 


DUBLIN ARTANE/ 


COOLOCK 
Meets every Thusday at 


apep oe a a erie | 


| JOIN THE SOCIALISTS 


| If you want to join Socialist Worker, 

! fill in this form and send it to: PO Box ! 
1648, Dublin 8, Tel: (01) 872 2682 - 
I l 
l Name ........... p oan ie Aa l 
l AddreSS.............55 appara actuate opine Say sets ee I 
1 | 
ees Wig. 2d) ne re ates rea 
I l 
I Phoned, wee... re eel Sarna: | 


8.30pm in the Anane 
Beaumont Family 
Recreation Centre, Kilmore 
Rd. Feb 15th: Is Irelar: 
more violent society. 

22nd: The politics of | 
Communist Manifesto 


DUBLIN DRIMNAGH 

Meets every Tuesday 

8.30pm in the Bentley Puo 

Drimnagh Road Febi3th: Is 

Revolution possible in 

treland?; Feb 20th: The 
olitics of the Communist 
janifesto. 


DUBLIN NORTH 


CENTRAL 

Meets every Wednesday at 

8pm in Conways, Parnell St. 

Feb 14th en agfter the 

Gulf war; Feb 20th: The 
olitics of the Communist 
janifesto. 


DUBLIN RATHMINES 
Meets every Wednesday at 
8pm in O'Connells Pub, 
Richmond Street. Feb 
14th:ls there an Alternative 
to the market?; Feb 21st: 
Marx and the Communist 
Manifesto 


DUBLIN SOUTH- 
CENTRAL 

Meets every Thursday at 
8pm in Trinity Inn, Pearse St. 
Feb 15th:ls there an 
Alternative to the market?; 
Feb 22nd: Marx and the 
Communist Manifesto 


DUBLIN TALLAGHT: 
CLONDALKIN 

Meets avery Wednesday at 
8.00pm, Clondalkin Sports 
& Leisure centre, Feb 14th 
Haw to fight Racism; Feb 
21st The politics af Lean 
Trotsky. 


DUN LAOGHAIRE 
Meets every Tuesday at 8pm 
in Smyths Pub. Feb 13th 
The politics of Leon Trotsky; 
Feb 20th: The politics of the 
Communist Manifesto. 


GALWAY 

Meets every Thursday at 
6pm in Currans Hotel, Eyre 
Square Feb 15th: How do 
we solve the jobs crisis? 
Feb. 22nd Is Ireland 
becoming more violent?. 


MAYNOOTH 
Meets every Thursday at 6 


K There are Socialist 
Worker members in: 
ENNISKILLEN: 
COLERAINE: 
LURGAN; CAVAN; 
DONEGAL; NAAS; 
LIMERICK; KILKENNY; 
DUNDALK; ATHLONE; 
DROGHEDA. 

If you would like to get in 
touch, contact our 
national office at (01) 872 
2682, PO Box 1648, 

Dublin 8 


m in Class Hall D,Arts 
lock. Maynooth College, 
Feb 15th: Is there an 
Alternative to the market?: 
Feb 22nd: Marx and the 
Communist Manifesto 


WATERFORD 

Meets every Thursday at 
8pm in ATGWU Hall, Keyser 
St.Feb 15th Haw to fight 
Racism: Feb 22nd The 


politics of Leon Trotsky. 


Students for 


Socialism 


IDEAS IN 


REVOLT 


A weekend of meetings 
and debate 
Speakers include: John Rees 
(Editor: International 
Socialism journal); Eamonn 


McCann, Kieran 


Allen (Editor 


Socialist Worker); Marnie 
Holborrow and others 
February Let 
Trinity College Dublin 

For more details contact PO 


Box 1648, Dublin 8 Tel: (01) 
872 2682 sgm 


i 


paer 


workers on the 


to negotiate. 


The company have de- 
liberately dragged out 
talks on the new plan as 
a way of conditioning the 
workforce into acceptin g 
that major cutbacks are 
necessary. 

They have used videos 
that workers took home 
to be convinced of the 
need for competition - 
even the Irish soccer 
team starred on the video 
to drive home the case 
the bosses wanted to 
make. 


Objective 


But the main objective 
of the plan is to prepare 
the ground for privatising 
the ESB in the future. 
Workers are well aware 


ave still to ballot 
Competitiveness 
nearly three years 


of the immediate impli- 
cations for their jobs - at 
least 2,000 jobs are to go. 

Some categories of 


workers will have to ac- 
cept drastic changes in 
work practices. Many 
workers, especially those 
with longer service see 
the deal as being a very 
attractive redundancy 
package. 


petitiveness Review 


tisation is the 
agenda 


The issues affecting 
the various categories of 
workers are very compli- 
cated and differ depend- 
ing on the nature of the 
jobs. But there are a 
number of issues which 
are common to all within 


in your reports telephone: (01) 872 2682, fax: (01) 872 3838 
ESB Cost and Com 


riva 
real ESB 


THE UNIONS in the ESB h 


Cost & 
Review which has taken 


the ESB. 

It is likely that the un- 
ions will ballot sepa- 
rately on the issues af- 
fecting each group and 
on an aggregate basis for 
the issues which are 
common. 


SIPTU MEMBERS CALL 
FOR A NO VOTE 


Already there are signs of resistance 
to the deal. The SIPTU general opera- 
tives group, where many of the jobs will 
be lost, are likely to recommend rejec- 
tion of the deal. 


One of their shop 
stewards told Socialist 
Worker that “there is a 
lot of insecurity in the 


plant and a lot of dis- 
Satisfaction with the 
outcome of the talks.” 

In Moneypoint the fit- 


ters group were al- 
lowed only one hour to 
meet and discuss a 50 
page document on the 
future of their jobs de- 
spite the fact that it 
took two years to ne- 
gotiate it. One of the 
fitters explained, 

“The issues are ex- 


Nurses’ anger 


at lou 


NURSES throughout 
the country have re- 
acted angrily to the 
terrible offer that has 
been made by the Min- 
ister for Health, 
Michael Noonan, to 
their recent pay cam- 
paign. 

Nurses have fallen be- 
hind other grades in recent 
years while stress levels 
have continued to increase. 

“We are expected to 
spend more time helping to 
train student nurses, but 
they think they do not have 
to pay us more for this”, one 
psychiatric nurse told So- 
cialist Worker. 

Noonan’s offer amounts 
to a maximum rate of 
£19,207 a year for nurses. 
This is £1,800 below what 
the union have been look- 
ing for. b 

But Noonan’s offer is 
even worse than it first ap- 
pears. The first £500 of his 
offer will only be paid after 
12 years service and the rest 
after 15 years , whereas the 
maximum rate is currently 
paid at 9 years. It will come 
into effect in June 1997. 

Nothing is being offered 
to nurses at the lower end 
of the pay scale. 

“It is yet another attempt 
to divide us. But it will not 
work. The stress level on a 
young nurse is just as high 
as that on someone who has 
worked for nine years. We 
need a general improvement 

for all nurses”, one worker 
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Worker's Health Workers Bulletins sold. 


could have been won. 


offer 


n two thousand nurses packed into a meeting at Jury’s 
Fit ast month. 200 other workers had to be turned away. the 
mood was one of overwhelming militancy with 500 of Socialist 


ile workers in Sweden have just finished a major strike, 
sae pay rise. The government was forced to back 
down—although some nurses believed that the full claim of 18% 


said. 

On top of that the Depart- 
ment of Health are also try- 
ing to attach strings to their 
miserable offer. They are 
looking for changes in 
rostering, more flexibility 
and a no strike clause. 

The four main unions are 
now set to ballot their mem- 
bers with a recommenda- 
tion for rejection. But many 
nurses feel that the insult- 
ing offer is only a stalling 
tactic to try to break the 


momentum of the nurses 
campaign. 

By rights, the unions 
should really be balloting 
for strike action and going 
ahead in March as planned. 


Tactic 


However, Noonan’s tac- 
tic of trying to slow down 
the momentum that is build- 
ing up behind the nurses 
claim will not work. The 
offer that is being made to 


teachers—even though it is 
full of strings—will spur 
them of. 

More importantly, the ral- 
lies that happened last 
month have been so big and 
enthusiastic that it has 
fuelled a determination to 
win. 

Des Kavanagh of the 
PNA reflected some of this 
mood when he said, “The 
government will have to 
cough up—otherwise they 
will have a hot summer. 


tremely complicated 
and there's a lot that 
needs to be clarified 
But the big picture is 
very clear. We are well 
aware of what this deal 
means in the long term 
- it's all about profits at 
the expense of jobs 
and the service’. 
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Workers across the ESB should 
stand up to the company plans and 
reject the deal. There is a lot at stake 
for the future. The lifetime of this deal 
is only three years. 


If the company get what they want by di- 
viding the workers over the different issues, 
they will have no problem coming back for 
more in the future. 


ESB bosses and the Government use the 
argument for competition and the market as 
the big stick to beat workers with. 


The same argument for the need for com- 
petition was used by Juppe in France just 
before Christmas to try to get massive cuts 
in jobs and public spending. But the resist- 
ance of the French workers was fantastic 
and they forced the government to retreat 
on their plan. 


The key is the unity of the workers in- 
volved. And this will be crucial in the ESB. 
Workers in the ESB should remember that 
they are still very powerful. They have it in 
their grasp to beat off the drive towards pri- 


forced to concede. 


The ESB 
jobs, it 


_ers. 


vatisation. Without their co-operation the 
lights go out and the bosses would be 


is efficient, it provides good 
rovides the cheapest consumer 
service in Europe and it has an important 
social function. The only reason the com- 
pany is being turned on it's head is to cater 
to greedy profiteers at the expense of work- 


Early Learning strike: 


Step up the 


solidarity 


SEVEN strikers at the Early Learning Centre on 
Patrick St. Cork, members of MANDATE have been 
picketing the shop for over nine weeks. 


The strike began over the 
issue of pay. Elsewhere in 
the retail industry there is 
an accepted scale of pay in- 
creases for experienced 
staff. But the Early Learn- 
ing Centre is refusing to ac- 
knowledge union rights in 
any way, 

As a result the shop assist- 
ants in the Early Learning 
centre have seen their pay in- 
crease by only 62p over six 
years. Experienced staff are 
£2 an hour behind the union 
rates. One striker earned 
more eight years ago as a 
shop assistant in another 
Store. 

The company insists that 
the staff take a written exam 
and undergo yearly 
assesments. It also expects 
them to do all the cleaning 
duties—as there is no cleaner 
eae and to unload pal- 
ets. 


In Cork this involves 
breaking the Health and 
Safety act in getting un- 
trained workers to heave 
substantial weights up the 
stairs. For years the com- 
pany also avoided paying 
bank holiday pay—includ- 
ing Christmas and Stephen's 
Day. Nor have Irish workers 
in the Early Learning Cen- 
tre been allowed to join the 
company pension scheme. 

The British based multi- 
national is owned by John 
Menzies, the magazine dis- 


tributors. They have opened 
four new shops in Ireland, 
where the staff are employed 
on 6 hour contracts. This 
means no statuatory sick pay 
or maternity leave. It’s no 
wonder that one picket com- 
mented that "they just want 
profit and they don't care 
whose backs they have to 
tread on." 


A lot is at stake in this 
strike. There has been a 
trend identified by Industrial 
Relations News of new com- 
panies coming to Ireland and 
refusing to recognise trade 
union rights. A survey of 32 
companies planning to em- 
ploy over 100 workers 
showed only two agreeing to 
union recognition. 


The Cork strikers are 
fighting for all workers, es- 
pecially those in the retail 
sector, For example Argos in- 
tend to set up in Ereland hut 
without paying a special 
Sunday working mate. 

The support for the pick- 
ets has been "fantastic". One 
striker finds that "people 
come up to me when I'm 
shopping. They recognise me 
from the picket line and 
come up to offer their sup- 
port.” 

But after nine weeks its 
time that the rest of the trade 
union movement rallied to 
these strikers and raised the 
funds to keep them going as 
long as it takes to win. 

All collections and mes- 
sages of support should be 
sent to: Early Learning 
Strikers c/o MANDATE, 1, 
Emmett Place, Cork. 


STRIKES UP 


ACCORDING to figures released by the Central 
Statistics Office there were more days lost 
through strikes in the third quarter of 1995 than 
were lost in total in 1993 and 1994. 

A total of 129,245 days were lost in the first three 
quarters of 1995. This includes the Dunnes strike, 
involving 8,057 workers, which was one of the big- 
gest and most significant strikes in Ireland in re- 
cent years. 

There has been a massive increase in the number 
of days lost through industrial action since 1994. 

While the government and bosses endlessly push 
the idea that the partnership approach works, work- 
ers in this country have seen that this never works. 
This is why more and more we see that taking strike 
action is the only way to win. 
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PEACE PROCESS: 
New assembly 
will foster 
sectarianism 


centre pages 


Tories attack 
the jobless 


THE Tories are 

| cutting Housing 
Benefit for the un- 
employed. And 
now their latest 
attack on the the 
jobless is the Job 
Seekers Allow- 
ance. 

It is due to be intro- 
duced in the North over 
the next few months. 

It will halve unem- 
ployment benefit enti- 
tlement from 12 
months to six and pay 
20 percent less benefit 
to I8 to 24 year olds. 

Already, people who 
have been out of work for 
over a year are being told 
at Restart interviews that 
the JSA will mean hav- 
ing such interviews more 
often, even every fort- 
night. 

Claimants have also 
been given ‘Jobseekers’ 


Diaries’ to fill out. 

The Tories expect un- 
employed people to fill 
out one of these ‘diaries’ 
to show what they have 
done each day to look for 
work. 

Every time you sign 
on, you hand in your di- 


ary for that fortnight and 
are given a new one. 


Refused 


If you are, say, a nurse 
or an electrician and are 
only applying for jobs in 
nursing or your trade, 


you can be forced to take 
a job cleaning or labour- 
ing or be refused benefit. 

One of the JSA rules 
means that men who 
wear earrings or women 
with unusual hairstyles 
can be told to conform to 
the norm or be consid- 


ered not seriously seek- 
ing a job. 

As one dole worker 
told, Socialist Worker. 
“The Tories are laying off 
civil servants: they re cut- 
ting jobs within the 
DHSS just as jobs are 
being cut in industries all 


over the North. 

So, how do they expect 

people to be able to find 
jobs” 
_ If the JSA is allowed 
in, it will mean thousands 
of unemployed people 
will be harassed off the 
dole. 


_ The Tories boast that in 
its first year in England, 
it will strip 90,000 peo- 
ple off benefits com- 
pletely with another 
150,000 being forced 
onto means tested ben- 
efits. 


j 


BUT ALL these attacks on 
the unemployed can be 
fought. 

In England, workers in 38 dole 
offices have been on indefinite 
strike, since early December over 
pay and conditions. Opposition to 
the JSA is part of the reason for 
their strike. 

These low paid workers have been 
offered a 2.5% pay rise if they ac- 
cept ‘performance related pay’, 


Chris Tilley, one of the strikers 
explained the link between perform- 
ance related pay and the JSA. 
«With performance related pay, the 
more people whose benefit you stop, 
the higher pay you are supposed to 
get. In effect, we’ll turn into benefit 
police”. 

The NIPSA, the union which rep- 
resents dole workers here, should 
also come out against the Job Seek- 
ers Allowaiice. 
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Most rank and file members al- 
ready know the disastrous effects it 
will have on claimants and on their 
own working conditions. 


Unites 


What’s needed is a campaign 
which unites dole workers and un- 
employed, ACE workers and peo- 
ple whose Housing Benefit has been 
cut to fight these Tory attacks. 


— , | 


BUT THEY CAN BE FOUGHT! 


Students, workers, pensioners 
and unemployed in France showed 
it can be done, 

And in the North such a cam- 
paign would be even more impor- 
tant because it would bring Catho- 
lic and Protesant workers together 
against all the attempts to divide us 
into our sectarian camps. 

It could also help force a weak 
and divided Tory government to 
climb down and scrap the JSA, 


